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Depression; Melancholia: States of Mental Exaltation and 
States of Mental Weakness. For a rough general classification 
this is certainly a good one, but, as will readily be seen, it is scien¬ 
tifically incorrect. The divisions of the first class are : Hypo¬ 
chondriasis, under which head are described many cases of decided 
chronic monomania (primare verrucktheit) and hebephrenia ; 
Melancholia in a more limited sense ; Melancholia with stupor ; 
Melancholia with destructive tendencies ; and Melancholia with 
persistent excitement of the will. All of these types except 
melancholia with stupor include imperfectly reported cases of 
primare verrucktheit, whose melancholia has a clearly objective 
basis. Griesinger believes with Guislain that a stadiutn melanchol- 
icum is a preliminary stage of all psychoses. The divisions of the 
second head are Monomania and Mania. Many of the cases of 
mania cited by Griesinger as clearly characteristic are curiously 
enough cases of melancholia with frenzy and not true mania. 
Under monomania are described cases of primary insanity and 
progressive paresis. The latter psychosis as a symptom-group is 
not recognized at all by Griesinger, and this is a very serious lack 
in a volume intended for “ practical ” purposes. His placing 
primare verrucktheit in the same group with idiocy and imbe¬ 
cility is fully justified. Primare Verrucktheit, the mania raison- 
nante of the French, the imbecility of the first grade of Ray and 
Nichols, the monomania of Spitzka, depends on teratological 
defect. From this stand-point it is closely allied to idiocy, but in 
the same group Griesinger places dementia of all sorts. This is 
not justifiable by clinical or pathological observations, and only 
tends to confusion. Between the perverted intellectual reasoning 
maniac and the dement is an immense gap. Like every authority 
of any note Griesinger recognizes the existence of moral insanity. 
In the chapter on pathological anatomy are some very sound con¬ 
clusions which should be read with great interest by certain 
alienists who have coarse materialistic views. For a beginner in 
psychiatry the book is not of much value. For an alienist able to 
eliminate elements of error it is of use and interest. Well edited, 
it could have been rendered superior to any work in English. 
The translation is well done. 

The philosophy of insanity, crime, and responsibility. 

By Dr. H. Howard, Montreal, Canada. Montreal: Dawson 
Bros., 1882. 

The view that mind is the outcome of material changes, whether 
such be its ultimate origin or not, is so familiar to the average 
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alienist, nay, to the average physician, that the special emphasis 
laid by Dr. Howard on the physical nature of insanity reads 
somewhat strangely to an American over whom theological ideas 
do not exert too strong a sway. 

There is, however, no denying that, though here in the United 
States the' fact that insanity is a physical morbid entity is not 
gainsaid, still, in England, and English-speaking countries, the 
battle over this fact is not yet ended. Whoever has read the 
writings of Winn and Bateman must have been astonished at the 
survival of such mediaeval views. In Canada these views are held 
with still greater tenacity, audit is not a great many years since that 
Dr. Douglass, then of Beauport, Canada, ridiculed Dr. Workman, 
of Toronto, for making autopsies on the insane. Such being the 
case, it is obvious that a work like this of Dr. Howard was needed 
to break down the prejudices against psychiatry. Dr. Howard 
looks upon not only insanity, but also crime, as resulting from the 
physical constitution of the individual. That such views are, with 
certain modifications, in accordance with science, cannot be denied. 
That they have been independently arrived at by Dr. Howard, is 
also true ; but although he can claim originality, he certainly can¬ 
not claim priority. He makes a strong and well-timed protest 
against the right and wrong test of responsibility. Dr. Howard 
does not believe in monomania in the forensic sense ; that is, he 
does not believe that a man can be other than an insane man who 
has but a single delusion : his will, intellect, and emotions must be 
affected by such delusion. This view does not conflict with the 
idea of monomania or partial insanity as held by the alienists. Dr. 
Howard maintains (p. 117) that the insane man is not responsible 
for his acts, because of pathological defect ; the imbecile and 
habitual criminal, because of teratological defect, and in all of 
these conclusions he is fully justified. Krapelin, Ferri, Lacas- 
sagne, and Lebon (this Journal, January, 1882) hold similar 
views respecting habitual criminals. A little more diffusion of 
these opinions respecting habitual criminals, and even the general 
public may come to recognize the fact that law should not avenge 
the victims of crime, but prevent crime. The book is interestingly 
written, and as a protest against certain dogmas too prevalent in 
the United States, and others equally so in Canada and England, 
is of value. It is well issued. 

Clinical lectures on diseases of the nervous system. 

By Thomas Buzzard, M.D., etc., London, 1882, 8vo, pp. 466. 

Of the twenty-five lectures in this book, twenty relate to the 



